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Two Beauties of Different Kinds 


ITTLE CAROLINE CRANE of Brooklyn, N. Y., With Peter, One of the Star Entries of the 
Brooklyn Horse Show, Held at the Riding and Driving Club of That Borough. (Pictorial Press Photos.) 
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to Protect Business Opportunities | 
Readers and Advertisers 





1. Bank and Business eel are — from | 
~~ Each Advertiser | | 


ee Confidential Questionnaire Must Be Filled In. 


3. Every Advertisement Must Pass The Times Rigid 
Rules of Censorship — 


























HE NEW YORK TIMES endeavors to exclude from its 

columns all advertisements of a misleading or otherwise 
objectionable nature. The care which The Times exercises 
gives readers confidence in the advertisements published 
and also insures advertisers good company. 
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Business Opportunities adver- The New York Times: 
: From the two Business Oppor- 
tisements appear both weekdays and tuites advertiements, costing 
+ $33.10, I received 235 replies, 
Sundays and offer ambitious men with tonal cash receipts of $3,700. 


The «inquiries developed were of 
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Read These Columns If You Seek New Business Ventures 
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NAVY PILOT SOARS TO NEW RECORD 


O': OF THE MOST THRILLING ADVENTURES of the air came about when Lieutenant Apollo Soueek, aviator of the Naval Air Station at Anacostia 


established a new altitude record for all classes of planes by climbing to a true altitude of at least 39,000 feet, or seven miles in the air—further than man 
has ever gone before. 


The photograph shows the aviator, after his return from his flight, being congratulated by David S. Ingalls, Assistant Secretary of the Navy, and Admiral 
W. A. Moffett. At one point in his flight he was almost overcome by dizziness, his goggles became frosted over, and at the peak of his flight, so weak as almost 
to be rendered helpless he plunged into a tail spin which lasted for 2,000 feet. 
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PERSONALITIES IN NEWS OF THE WEEK 
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dent, Now Ambas- Left Is the Rev. 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 
HONORING A DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN. 
Charles G. Dawes, Patrick Cardinal Hayes Presenting to Ex-Governor Alfred E. Smith the University of 
Former Vice Presi- Notre Dame’s Laetare Medal in Recognition of His Services as a Catholic Layman. 


At 





sador to England, Charles L. O’Don- 


; ll, President of 
Reaches. Chicago Pre- = eice Dame. 


paratory to Sailing 
for His New Post. 
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(Associated Press Photo.) 

LINDY LOSES A BET. 
Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh, Left, and Phil 
Love, an Old Time Flying Pal, Between Whom 
an Agreement Existed That Whoever Married 
First Would Pay the Other $1,500. 


























(Associated Press Photo.) 
MISS DOROTHY GREAT- 
HOUSE. 

Wichita, Texas, Girl, Chosen 

to Be Maid of Honor at the 

Reunion of Confederate Vet- 
erans at Charlotte, N. C. 


AT LEFT— 
IN THE WASHINGTON 
SOCIAL CIRCLE 
The Misses Betty and Margo 
Couzens, Daughters of the 
United States Senator From 
Michigan, at the Horse Show 
of the Wardman Park Sad- 
dle Club. 


(Associated Press Photo.) 























Perennial Challenger 
Again to the Fore 


NCE MORE Sir Thomas 
O Lipton issues a defi. That 

unterrified yachtsman has 
sent a challenge to the New 
York Yacht Club for a race 
which it is expected will take 
place in the Autumn of 1930. 
The challenge was sent through 
the Royal Ulster Yacht Club 
of which Sir Thomas is a mem- 
ber. The new challenger will be 
named the Shamrock V. 

George A. Cormack, Secretary 
of the New York Yacht Club, 
said that as soon as the challenge 
came to hand a special general 
meeting of the club would be 
called to consider the matter. SIR THOMAS LIPTON 
Further than that he would not Challenger for the Amer- 
comment. The cup has been ica’s Cup. 
held in America ever since it 
was won in England in 1851. 

The deed of gift provides that the challenger shall give ten 
months’ notice in writing, naming the days for the proposed 
races and that accompanying the challenge there must be sent 
the name of the owner of the boat together with the principal 
dimensions of the challenger. The challenging and defending 
clubs may make mutual arrangements as to dates, courses. 
number of trials, rules and sailing regulations, in which case 
the ten months’ notice may be waived. 

Of the thirteen challenges for the cup the Shamrocks of Sir 
Thomas have taken part in the last four. His first Shamrock 
sailed in 1899, the second in 1901, the third in 1903 and the 
fourth in 1920, the last time the cup was in competition. 

The original race for the cup, then merely a Royal Yacht 
Squadron trophy, was sailed in 1851 around the Isle of Wight. 
The schooner yacht, America, had sailed across the ocean, and 
being off Britain at the time decided to compete. It won by 
so wide a margin that the Queen of England, on a spectator ship, 
when asked what yacht was next, replied: “There is no second.” 

The cup lifted by the America was brought to this country 
and eight years later, when turned over to the New York Yacht 
Club, was named the America’s Cup in honor of the winner. 
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Camera Snaps in East and West 
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THE MEN 
WHO MAKE 
THE WHEELS 
GO ROUND. 


Executives of 
the Great 
Motor Corpora- 
tions With 
President 
Hoover, Upon 
Whom They 
Called to Urge 
the Formation 
of a National 
Transportation 
Board. 




















(Associated 
Press Photo.) 


ABOVE— 


IN HONOR OF 
THE HEROIC 
MAID. 

The French Am- 
bassador, 

M. Claudel, With 
Mme. Claudel at 
Ceremonies at the 
Statue of Joan of 
Arc in Washing- 
ton, Commemo- 
rating the Fifth 
Centenary of Her 
Achievement in 
Defeating the 
English and 
Crowning Her 
King. 


(Times Wide 
World Photos.) 
FROM SUNNY 

SPAIN. 
Captain Manuel 
Mendivil of the 
Spanish Navy 
(Right) Calling at 
the White House 

With Spanish 

Ambassador 
Padilla (Centre) 
and Lieutenant 

R. Cervera. 



























































































































































































































































































(Associated 
Press Photo.) 


ABOVE— 
A FAST- 
VANISHING 
CONVEY- 
ANCE. 
Mrs. James A. 
Parmalee, 
Washington 
Socie 
Woman, oO 
Still Prefers 
the Carriage to 
the Car, With 
the Turnout 
That Won Her 
a Blue Ribbon 
at the 
Washington 
Horse Show. 









(Times Wide 
World Photos.) 
LEFT— 
ROYALTY ON 
THE PACIFIC 
SLOPE. 
Mayor James J. 
Rolph Jr. of 
San Francisco 
Crowning 
Dorothy 
Secchini 
Queen of the 

__ May at 
Golden Gate 
Park. 
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CAR 
FLASHED PAST & r JSEO CAR DE 
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THE BARRIER. 


Start of Race at 
the Jamaica Track 
With the Field of 
Fourteen Fighting 


for Position. 














(Associated Press Photo. ) (Times Wide World Photos. ) 


IN TIME OF PEACE PREPARE FOR WAR. ? THE WORKING HORSE HAS HIS DAY. 
Reserve Officers of the Training Corps Unit of the University of Penn- Magistrate John F. Cozens, Chairman of the Work Horse Parade in 
sylvania Receiving Their Commissions at the Hands of General W. W. Philadelphia, Presenting a ‘Cup to Louis Moser, Believed to Be the 


Oldest Team Driver in America. He Is 76 and Has Been Driving for 


Atterbury, President of the Pennsylvania Railroad. Fifty-seven Years. 





























(Times Wide World Photos.) 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 


SOUND MINDS IN SOUND BODIES. THE MEN BEHIND THE GUNS. 
Long Beach (Cal.) High School Girls Taking Part in a Mass Tennis Lesson in Con- Graduating Class of the West Point Military Academy Studying One of the Army’s 
nection With an Athletic Carnival. Latest Type of 105-Mm. Anti- Aircraft Guns at the Aberdeen Proving Grounds 


in Maryland. 
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NAVY BALLOON 
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MISSING FOR 


TWO DAYS: 


Detroit Times 


Entry. 
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BREAKS DISTANCE RECORD 


twelve gigantic balloons bounded 
into air from the U. of P. stadium 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., at 6 P. M., May 4. 


¥ ONE MINUTE INTERVALS 


It was the start of the national elimina- 
tion race to pick first and second place 
winners for entry into the International 
Gordon Bennett race to be held later in 
the year. 


Thrills marked the elimination race 
from the very start. Within a few hours 
nine of the twelve balloons were down 
in New York and Pennsylvania. 


Army balloon No. 1, with Captain W. 
J. Flood and Lieutenant Ent narrowly 
escaped being struck by an air mail plane 
as their craft plunged through rain, snow 
and hail before landing at Branch, N. Y. 

The photographs on this page show 
preparations for the start of the race at 
the stadium and the take-off. The bal- 
loon entered by The Detroit Times was 
not accounted for up to Tuesday, May 7. 


Navy balloon No. 1, piloted by Lieu- 
tenant W. G. Settle, with Ensign Wilfred 
Bushnell, landed near Charlottetown, 
Prince Edward Island, after traversing a 
distance of 900 miles and apparently 
breaking all elimination flight records. 


The contest demonstrated that all the 
skill in aeronautics is not confined to 
airplanes. As a sporting event it was 
a marked success and fortunately left 
no trail of death or serious injury in its 
wake. 












































RECORD 
BREAKER: 
Navy Balloon 
Which Traveled 


900 Miles. 





GETTING READY: The Balloons Are Rapidly Filling With Air. GIVING HER GAS: Gobs Preparing Navy Entry From Piles of Gas Tanks. 
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France Honors Her “Immortal Maid” 


RANCE IS CELEBRATING this month the five 
F hundredth ahniversary of the deliverance of 

Orleans from the power of the English by Joan 
of Arc. In every part of the republic commemorations 
are being held on an unprecedented scale, but chiefly 
in the ancient city that was the scene of the Maid’s epic 
exploits. 

The town has been at grips with the problem of 
accommodating the immense number of visitors who 
came from all over France and many other lands. From 
April 29, the date on which Joan first brought food to 
the beleaguered Orleanists, until ten days later when 
the English surrendered, every day had its religious 
or civic festival. 


By J. W. Duffield 


Before that imperative order she fell on her knees, 
exclaiming: “How should I do this, seeing that I am 
but a poor girl who can neither back a horse nor lead 
the men-at-arms?” 

Immediately the voice replied: 

“Go and find the Lord of Baudricourt, captain for 
the king, at Vaucouleurs. He will guide you to the 
dauphin. Fear nothing! St. Catherine and St. Mar- 
garet will help you.” 

Other visions followed in the course of several years 
until, when she was seventeen, she could resist no 
longer. She told her parents of the voices. They were 
shocked and angry, believed her distraught. At length 


Orleans and went back to defend the lowlands, while 
she entered the city at the head of two hundred lances. 
She was mounted on a white jennet and carried her 
standard in her right hand. To the dazzled inhabitants 
she seemed an angel of redemption. The crowd tried 
to touch her spurs to receive some of the divine grace 

supposed to emanate from her. 
ER FIRST STEP was to have a Te Deum sung in 
the cathedral. Then she sent messengers to the 
besieging English, inviting them to peace and urging 
them to come to treat with her at Orleans. Her ad- 
vances were met with ridicule and bursts of coarse 
laughter. And the laughter swelled in volume when 
she sent a challenge to the English 





All of France’s Cardinals as well 
as Cardinal Bourne, Archbishop of 
Westminster, and a hundred other 
prelates took part in the ceremonies 
in the cathedral. On May 4 scout 
camp fires were lighted on the sites 
of all the old bastilles and fortresses 
which the French reduced succes- 
sively before gaining complete pos- 
session of the city. On May 5 there 
was given in a public park a play 
with music especially written to 
reproduce the setting and atmo- 
sphere of Joan’s great deeds. At 
noon on May 7 from the top of the 
museum tower a fanfare of artillery 
announced the unfolding with great 
ceremony of Joan’s standard. At 
night guns boomed a salute from 
the Fort Des Tournelles, the last 
stronghold taken before the French 
‘ captured the entire city. 

The fort lies beyond the River 
Loire. A striking ecclesiastical and 
civic procession marched from the 
river to the cathedral. There all the 
towers were illuminated and there 
was elaborate choral singing, rein- 
forced by amplifiers, and a torchlight procession accom- 
panied by a military escort. On the following day 
President Doumergue, with Premier Poincaré, repre- 
sentatives of diplomatic corps and other bodies led 
another enormous procession. 

It is not surprising that France should thus cherish 
the memory of the Maid of Orleans, for surely never 
in her own history nor in that of any other nation has 
there ever been such a superb, appealing and pathetic 
figure as that of the peasant girl who delivered her 
nation, crowned her king, was burned as a witch and 
canonized as a saint. 

In the period that witnessed her birth France had 
sunk to the lowest depths in all her history. The nation 
itself was divided. There were two kings, two regencies, 
two armies, and the kingdom was convulsed with inter- 
necine feuds. Claiming that England had a right to the 
regency because of the marriage of her king to a French 
princess, the Duke of Bedford, the generalissimo of the 
British forces, had defeated the forces of the dauphin 
and brought about the exile of the dauphin’s mother. 
Following his victory at Verneuil, the English leader 
had enclosed the city of Orleans in an iron grip. Here 
a last stand was made by the desperate defenders of 
the dauphin. Victory, it was thought, could come to 
the French only by a miracle. 


ND THEN THE MIRACLE happened. At Dom- 

remy in upper Lorraine dwelt a humble family 
named D’Arc. The father was a farmer. There were 
three children, two boys and a girl, Joan. She was 
of an intensely religious nature. In the vicinity of the 
village was a great oak that bore the name of the 
Fairy Tree. Beneath it splashed a fountain that had a 
reputation for curing diseases. 

Wandering beneath those trees and weaving garlands 
for the statue of the Virgin, the sensitive girl was 
haunted by voices. Sometimes those voices exhorted 
her to goodness; at other times they spoke of the 
misery of France. Dazzling light accompanied the 
voices. Once she imagined she heard a deep voice 
calling her by name and saying: “Arise, Joan! Go and 
help the dauphin and give him back his kingdom of 
France.” 


Throng Gathered 
on the Fifth 
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paladin, Talbot, to meet her in sin- 
gle combat. He answered with only 
a disdainful silence. 


Knowing nothing of the art of 
war, she yet hazzarded her life with 
utter recklessness despite the urg, 
ings of her advisers. Hearing the 
sounds of a skirmish outside the 
gates she dashed out at full gallop, 
halted the retreating French, rallied 
them, attacked the fort which had 
been their objective, slew many of 
the English, took the garrison pris- 
oners and then wept over the bodies 
of her dead enemies. 

The victory, though it had been 
but a minor action, raised the 
spirits of her troops to the highest 
pitch and struck superstitious terror 
to the hearts of her foes. There 
was no more laughing in the camp 
of the English! 


Urged on by this initial triumph 








IN TRIBUTE TO JOAN OF ARC. 


at Washington, D. C., for Memorial Services to the Maid of Orleans 
Centenary of Her Great Victory that Saved the Kingdom of France. 


her uncle intervened and carried a message to the Lord 
of Baudricourt. The latter laughed contemptuously. 
Then Joan herself went to him and begged his help. He 
spurned the idea at first but later conducted her to the 
Duke of Lorraine, who, in turn, agreed to take her to 
court. After all, he thought, it could do no harm. 
France seemed lost. Nothing much worse could befall 
her. Perhaps the spirit of the soldiery might gain en- 
thusiasm by the promise of supernatural help. Any 
chance was worth taking. 
S° HE ARGUED as he proceeded with the girl to the 
court. In order to test her power the dauphin 
awaited her clothed in the simplest of garments and in 
a group with many others. Joan walked straight to 
him and knelt before him. “I am not the king,” he de- 
clared. “By my God, noble prince, you and no one else 
are the king,” she stated, and added: “‘Most noble lord 
and dauphin, the King of Heaven informs you through 
me that you shall be anointed in the town of Rheims as 
his lieutenant in the kingdom of France.” 

Her recognition and her words swept the throng off 
their feet and her divine mission was accepted with 
enthusiasm. Conviction deepened when a sword that 
she declared would be found buried in a chapel of a 
church near Chinon was actually discovered there. It 
was long and rusty and marked with five crosses. She 
adopted it as her own. Light armor was forged for her, 
the whiteness of which bespoke her purity of heart and 
life. She was given also a white standard with the 
fleur-de-lis, the heraldic bearing of France. 

Setting out with D’Alencon as the commander of her 
bodyguard she was everywhere met with the wildest 
ovations. By the time she reached the camp a similar 
delirium had communicated itself to the soldiers them- 
selves. They were ready to kneel at her feet. 

Her first step was to cleanse the camp. She banished 
cards and dice. She drove away the abandoned women. 
She forbade swearing and drunkenness. They who 
would follow her to victory must have clean hearts. 

But the army yielded to her commands with scarcely 
any demur. And the host was constantly swelled by 
bands of recruits that came rushing from all over France 
to follow the banner of the Maid. 

The escort furnished her left her at the entrance to 


she ordered a sortie, and a general 
assault was made on the four Eng- 
lish forts on the banks of the Loire. 
The attack at first was repulsed. 
Joan, who was directing the fight from an islet in the 
river, leaped into a boat and, towing her horse, landed 
in the midst of her disorganized troops. By her voice, 
her standard and her example she inspired them to an- 
other attack against the palisades, captured the forts 
and set fire to them with her own hands. 


THER BATTLES followed. Joan was in the thick 

of them all, was wounded many times and when 

she had inflicted a final defeat returned to the city with 
her armor covered with blood. 

Having delivered the city, Joan marched her army 
back and assisted the dauphin in achieving another 
series of triumphs. City after city returned to its al- 
legiance and finally the dauphin was able to go to 
Rheims and be crowned. 

And now Joan felt that her work was done. Other 
voices spoke within her, the voices that called her home. 
The court and the army intervened. She was too val- 
uable an asset to be relinquished. Through the lethargy 
or treachery of some of her own people, who failed to 
come to her help when she was fighting against heavy 
odds, she was captured by the. Duke of Burgundy, at 
that time in alliance with the English. 

Finally she was turned over to the English who gave 
her a mockery of a trial, during which she bore herself 
with great sweetness and dignity. She was condemned 
to be burned as a witch. At the foot of the scaffold 
she knelt and prayed for those who were about to burn 
her. She was fastened to a pole and fagots were heaped 
about her. She asked to be permitted to hold a crucifix 
but no notice was taken of her request until an Eng- 
lish soldier moved by pity gave her two rough sticks 
tied with a bit of string so as to form a rude image of 
the cross. 

The flames rose and wrapped her as in a garment. 
The last word of Joan, heard amid the crackling of the 
fagots, was “Jesus.” Her ashes were swept into the 
Seine by her captors so that not a vestige of her should 
remain on the soil of France. But her memory lives 
forever. She is the “Immortal Maid.” 


We should like to have known the name of that pity- 
ing English soldier. 
corded in history. 


Many less worthy ones are re- 
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JOAN OF ARC LISTENING TO HER “VOICES.” 
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Burned As a Witch, Canonized As a Saint 
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Man Finds His Wings 


In last week's article Mr. Markey traced the course 
of aviation up to the thrilling period of the World War. 


HE WAR, HOWEVER, made a remarkable dif- 
ference. Governments began to pay great sums 
to men who wanted to experiment with new 
types of wings and new theories of structure. And 
ships began to duel with each other in the sky. Under 
this influence a discovery almost as important as the 
Wright brothers’ discovery of the aileron was produced. 
Deperdussin, Eiffel and Nieuport had made gestures in 
the direction of streamlining—and presently the urgent 
necessities of war brought the true streamlined plane: 
the plane shaped like a bird or the body of a fish, 
offering small resistance to the air and adding many 
miles to the hourly speed attainable. 

The magnificent story of the airplane in war is too 
familiar to all of us to bear repeating here. Fresh 
still in every mind are the exploits of Guynemer, Rick- 
enbacker, Fonck, Brown, Immelmann, Richthofen, and 
all the rest of their intrepid company. Fresh also are 
the achievements in design which brought fame to 
Fokker and Caproni, Lepere, De Haviland, Junkers 
and Handley Page. The war found a new use for this 
apparently useless vehicle. And it thrust forward dis- 
coveries in aerodynamics, in engine building and in 
the construction of airplanes in one great sweep that 
decades of peace would not have brought about. Fac- 
tories in every country began to turn out worthy air- 
planes and ‘youths in every country began learning to 
fly. For the first time the airplane had a purpose to 
serve and it served that purpose well. In doing that 
it also gave wise men a hint that a new era had come 
upon the earth; an era of unprecedented speed, with 
ships full of men and goods riding free upon the air 
itself. 


HEN THE WAR was done the great weariness 

of humanity was instantly apparent. Energies in 
all races had waned, and that dream of freighted air- 
planes coursing from city to city and from nation to 
nation gathered dust from the inertia in which it dwelt. 
There simply was not enough vitality left in the world 
to resolve the lessons of war into peacetime uses. In 
1919 Harry Hawker made an attempt to cross the 
Atlantic in a Sopwith biplane with Rolls-Royce engine 
and nobody cared very much. In June of the same 
year Alcock and Brown, in a Vickers-Vimy bomber, 
did cross the Atlantic from Newfoundland to Ireland, 
and still nobody cared very much. The impact of those 
two flights upon the minds of men already sated with 
heroic achievement, already dull from excitement, was 
the impact of a whip upon a jaded horse. The flights, 
for all their bravery, were daredevil stunts, and human- 
ity was tired of heroic chance-taking that involved so 
many casualties. 

In the two or three years immediately following the 
flights of Hawker and Alcock and Brown, aviation 
passed through its most despairing stage. Factories set 
up to build ships and engines for war use found that 
peace made no demand for their products. Bankruptcy 
was a constant ghost. There was not even money 
enough to experiment for the sake of improvement. 
Governments came to the aid of the hard-hit industry, 








THE “EYES” OF A MODERN AIR LINER. 





This View of the Cockpit of One of the Latest Fokker 
Tri-Motored Planes Shows the Wheel Which Has 
Replaced the Old “Joy-Stick” and the Instrument 
Board by Which the Plane Is Controlled and Navigated. 


By Morris Markey 


and by subsidy in Europe and by purchase of products 
for army and navy use in America kept aviation alive. 

But aviation did not begin to strike out upon its 
vast destiny, human flight did not become an imme- 
diate and vital element in the lives of people every- 
where until the second phase began: the phase which 
stunned the world with a hundred brilliant flights in 
two years and which stirred the world’s imagination 
a hundred-fold more profoundly than the first phase 








(Times Wide World.) 
DOWN—DOWN—DOWN! AN AIRPLANE 
DESCENDS BY PARACHUTE. 
From 5,100 Feet Above Santa Ana, Cal., Captain Roscoe 
Turner Made a Landing After Shutting Off the Motor 
of His Thunderbird Biplane and Releasing a Parachute 
in the Top Wing of the Plane. The Landing Was 
Successful Except That the Undercarriage and Pro- 
peller Were Smashed, Owing to the Fouling of One of 
the “‘Chute’”’ Wires. 





had done: the period of Bleriot, Moissant, Glen Martin 
and the early birdmen, who had blazed the way for their 
successors. 

This phase, which began with the flight of Byrd and 
Floyd Bennett across the North Pole in 1926, actually 
had its origins in a less spectacular but incalculably im- 
portant event: the perfecting of an airplane engine more 
reliable than any that had been dreamed of before, an 
engine that removed all practical limits from the length 
of air voyages save that of fuel capacity. This engine 
was invented and developed by Charles L. Lawrance. 
He worked on it for years, beginning with two cylin- 
ders and gradually working up to nine. Lawrance called 
his engine the Whirlwind, and it was manufactured by 
the Wright Aeronautical Corporation, an outgrowth of 
the original firm founded by the Wright brothers. 


IN MANY WAYS Lawrance’s Whirlwind engine bore 

the same relation to aviation that the discovery of 
ailerons to control flight bore, or the discovery that 
streamlining of the body increased efficiency immeas- 
urably. It was radical, because it was cooled by rush 
of air instead of water, thus reducing the weight per 
horsepower to less than three pounds. The Whirlwind 
delivered its power directly to a short crankshaft from 
cylinders in radial arrangement. Not once on any 
great flight has it failed disastrously. 

Following upon Byrd’s dash to the North Pole in a 
Fokker plane with three Wright Whirlwind engines, 
there came in quick succession a dozen striking exploits, 
culminating in Lindbergh’s flight to Paris in May, 1927. 
It was perhaps remarkable that Lindbergh, instead of 
capping a climax and damping the enthusiasm of his 
fellow pilots, stimulated men to other ventures of equal 
brilliance. 

Following his great adventure and within one year 
there were fifteen sensational flights. 

_Chamberlin and Levine flew from New York to 
Germany. 

Byrd, Balchen, Acosta and Noville flew from New 
York to France, only missing Paris because of impos- 
sible weather. 

Maitland and Hegenberger made the first flight from 
California to Hawaii, to break all records for distance 
over water. id 

They were quickly followed by three other expedi- 
tions over the same route: Smith and Bronte, Goebel 
and Davis, and Jensen and Schultse. 

Brock and Schlee flew from Newfoundland to Eng- 
land and thence by long hops to Tokio. 


Ruth Elder and George Haldeman flew from New 
York to the Azores. 

Lord Carberry flew from London to Thyeri, on the 
coast of East Africa. 

Sir Hubert Wilkins and Carl Eileson hopped from 
Point Barrow in Alaska to Spitzbergen across the 
polar ice cap. 

Kingsford-Smith and Ulm accomplished the most 
magnificent of all exploits in their flight with the 
Southern Cross from Oakland to Hawaii, from Hawaii 
to the Fiji Islands and thence to Australia. 


Sir Hubert Wilkins in his second splendid flight went 
1200 miles without stop over the Antarctic. 


we” ROUTES are being opened almost every week. 

New planes are being designed. New pilots are 
being produced from government and private schools By 
hundreds. There are more than 250 companies building 
airplanes and more than thirty companies building air- 
plane engines in the United States. They will manu- 
facture 10,000 ships in the current year; from tiny 
Gypsy Moth two-seaters to Great Ford tri-motors, car- 
rying fourteen passengers, and the Keystone Patrician, 
which with its three Cyclone engines recently carried 
thirty-seven persons to a height of 10,000 feet in 
twenty minutes. Thousands of people own airplanes 
and fly in them every day. The safety of the new vehicle 
is demonstrated with every ship that goes aloft, in 
every sort of weather, and flies through to its destina- 
tion swiftly, comfortably, without the dust and grime 
of surface travel. 

At this moment, as it happens, the industry is in 
the midst of a state of transition. It is assuming the 
aspects of big business, as the automobile and the 
movies did before it. And in the air are rumors of 
great combines which, indeed, have already begun to 
form up. Most students of the business affairs of 
aviation think of a day when the hundreds of inde- 
pendent companies now at work making ships, making 
engines, operating transport routes, building landing 
fields, will be merged into great corporations. There 
is, of course, no certainty that such a thing will hap- 
pen. But if the traditions of American business are 
pursued in this industry, as they have been in so many 
others, it seems inevitable that solid groups will form 
to engage in healthy competition which will insure to 
the good of the public. 

Predictions as to the future are generally rather 
insipid, for enough such predictions have gone wrong 
to give most of us a slight contempt for them. But 
it is hardly possible to deny that the new craft of the 
air will haye a profound effect upon transportation 
during the next quarter century. Perhaps as important 
as the effect of the railroads, when first they strung 
their rails across the country, and made canals obsolete 
—perhaps not. Pernaps.as revolutionary as the auto- 
mobile itself, which rearranged the values and the 
procedure of all our lives—again, perhaps not. But 
it is a fascinating thing of which to think—and it is im- 
possible to doubt that all the achievements of man 
have been bound integrally with his transportation: 
his ability to move men and goods from one place to 
another in the most economical space of time. 




















(Times Wide World.) 

AN AIRPLANE PROPELLED BY ROCKETS. 
Fritz von Opel (Centre) Directing Construction of the 
Plane Which He Will Fly in Germany. Some Time 
Ago He Developed an Automobile Similarly Propelled. 
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EVENTS OF INTEREST AND FIGURES OF NOTE 
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HANDS ACROSS THE SEA. 
Gwladys Townshend of Raynham, Marchioness 
and Mayor of King’s Lynn, England, Who Has 
Accepted an Invitation to Be Present at the 

Tercentenary of Lynn, Mass. 
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FOR INTEND- 
ING HOME 
OWNERS. 


A Model City, 
Consisting of 
Buildings 
Grouped About 
a Central Garden 
and Fountain, 
Constructed Just 
Outside of 
Chicago’s Loop 
as Part of the 
Ninth Annual 
“Own Your 
Home” Exposi- 
tion. 




















FOR THE 
“FIRST 
LADY.” 

Mrs. Hoover, 

Wife of the 
President, 

Receiving a 


Basket of 





Flowers From 
Children Who 
Called at the 
White House 
on Child Health 





Day. 


( Associated Press 
Photo.) 


























“SPIRIT OF THE AIR CORPS.” 
Mrs. S. E. Anderson on Float Designed by Mrs. F. I. Eglin, Built for 
Participation in the Recent Battle of Flowers Parade in the Fiesta of 
San Jacinto, San Antonio, Texas. 
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A NOVEL ORCHESTRA. ee 
While Mr. James Parks, Their Owner, Plays the Harmonica at Long Beach, 
Cal., Peggy, a Bull Terrier, and Patsy, a Fox Terrier, Lend Harmony With 
Bell and Piano. 
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| STRIDES OF SCIENCE 


Sweet Slumber Promised Railway Travelers 
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(Times Wide World.) 

THE LATEST IDEA IN RAILWAY CROSSINGS. _ ; ; 

William H. Whalen of Los Angeles With a Model of a Street Railway Loop Utilizing His “Continuous Rail 

Crossing,” Which Provides for the Elimination of Noise and Shock at Such Crossings. At the Left Is a Close-Up 
of the Model of Mr. Whalen’s New Device. Note the Cylindrical Grooved Turntable at Each Intersection. 


the easiest thing in the world for a good many 

of us, but it seems that a device just perfected 
by William H. Whalen of Los Angeles is likely to 
solve one of the most difficult phases of the problem. 

Mr. Whalen calls his invention the “continuous rail 
crossing,’”’ and a close-up model is shown on this page. 
The idea is to have at every intersection of two rails 
a casting in which a cylindrical block or turntable is 
mounted. The upper face of the turntable is 
grooved, and it can be revolved either mechanically or 
electrically, so that the groove is aligned with the rails 
in either direction. 

Between the rotating cylinder and the abutting rails 
is a clearance of only one-sixteenth of an inch. Thus a 
practically continuous rail is provided in either direction, 
and it is said that the car wheels will pass the inter- 
section without any noise or shock. 

If the device proves satisfactory and is generally 
adopted it will undoubtedly be a boon to travelers by 
night and day. Mr. Whalen’s idea is in line with the 
general movement toward eliminating, or at least min- 


7 SLEEP O° NIGHTS on a railroad train is not 
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______ BEGINNING WORK ON THE WORLD'S LARGEST DAM. 0 “’ or 
A Mountain-Climbing Steam Shovel Is Operated During Preliminary Construction Work on the Great San Gabriel 
Dam, Which Is to Be Built at Azusa, Cal., and Will Require Six Years to Complete. 





imizing, the multitudinous nerve shocks to which 
humanity is constantly exposed in our mechanical civil- 
ization. The effects of these shocks and strains upon 
an organism evolved until very recent times in an 
environment which did not expose it to such an ordeal 
have been gravely regarded by many scientific men. 

Another picture on this page shows the commence- 
ment of work on the great dam which is to be built 
at Azusa, on the San Gabriel River, in Los Angeles 
County, California. This dam will take six years to 
build, and will be, it is said, the largest in the world 
when completed. It will be known as the San Gabriel 
Dam. lik is to contain 4,000,000 cubic yards of concrete, 
and will be more than 500 feet high above bedrock, 407 
feet thick at the bottom and 20 feet at the top. Its 
length at the top is to be 2,400 feet. 

Work on the dam is now in full swing. Camps have 
been pitched on the site, excavations have been made 
and the huge task of clearing the ground is under way. 














(Times Wide World.) 


A WALKING SEMAPHORE. 
Red and Green Traffic Lights, to Be Worn by the 
Police and Operated by a Small Electric Battery, Are 
Demonstrated by Officer W. A. Schotter of Washing- 
ington, Who Is President of the Equipment Committee 
of the Police Association of America. The Device Is 
Now Being Considered for Adoption in the District of 
Columbia. 
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"|| THE REALM OF ART: 


Current Exhibitions in the Galleries and Personalities. 
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(Times Wide World.) 


A SPECIALIST IN WOOD CARVING. 
Alfredo Fanelli in His Studio. An Exhibition of His Work Was Recently Held at Loew’s State Theatre, New 
York. Some of the More Elaborate Carvings, Such as the One on the Right, Took Years to Complete. 


6“ ATER OILS,” by Charles S. Chapman, are 

W being shown from the 7th to the 18th of this 

month at the Grand Central Art Galleries. 

Many of the pictures are altogether charming; all are at 

least interesting; for Mr. Chapman in his “water oils’ 

seems to have worked out a new and quite effective 
medium. 

This is his second exhibition of the kind. Last year, 
at the same galleries, he showed twenty-two pictures, 
which created something of a clamor among would-be 
purchasers, so that the entire lot were sold during the 
ten days of the exhibition. 

The notion of “‘water oils” is a simple one. Mr. 
Chapman obtains his effects by floating oil colors in a 
tank of water. He says of the process: 

“When I first became interested in this method of 
working, the designs I made were governed more or less 
by what most people call ‘accident’ or ‘chance,’ but 
which I believe to be laws of nature. One can put any 
colors one chooses on the surface of the water, and by 
stirring the water natural laws step in and harmonize 
these colors and give them a beautiful balance of design 


or composition. By thus experimenting I was led into a 
new, brilliant world of color and imagination.” 

And he modestly adds: “I claim nothing for these 
pictures, which I call ‘water oils’ simply because they 
are done with the two mediums. To me some of them 
are beautiful. They satisfy a bit of craving I have had 
for expression, more than I have been able to express 
with either water color or oil alone. I hope that some 
few others may be able to enjoy them as I do.” 

Judging by last year’s record and the interest aroused 
in the present exhibition, the hope has already been ful- 
filled. 

The All-American Exhibition of Sculpture sponsored 
by the National Sculpture Society is now in progress in 
San Francisco, with some thirteen hundred works by 
300 American sculptors on view. The total value of the 
collection is estimated at more than $1,000,000, and the 
pieces range from tiny bronze figures no more than an 
inch high to civic monuments, war memorials and heroic 
groups. The exhibition is staged in the nineteen indoor 
galleries and on the spacious grounds of the California 
Palace of the Legion of Honor in Golden Gate Park. 
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(Times Wide World.) 
AT RIGHT— 
THE DANCE OF A MARBLE NYMPH. 





A Night View of the Illuminated Fountain in Golden 

Gate Park, San Francisco, Where the National Sculp- 

ture Exhibition Is Being Held, With the Outline of 
One of the Statues in the Foreground. 










‘(Juley.) 
PORTRAIT OF AN ARTIST, BY HIMSELF. 
This Is One of the “Water Oils,” by Charles S. Chap- 
man, Now on Exhibition at the Grand Central Art 










G c (Times Wide World.) 
alleries. THE ALL-AMERICAN SCULPTURE EXHIBITION IN SAN FRANCISCO. 
The Palace of the Legion of Honor Illuminated for the Opening. 
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AN IMPROMPTU DECK DANCE. 


Chorus Girls of “Spring Is Here,” Visiting the Florida, Found Dancing Partners 
Among the Bluejackets. At First the Doughty Sailors Held Back Bashfully, But 
Soon Yielded to the Spirit of the Occasion. 
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“THE STARS AND STRIPES 
FOREVER.” 
Looking South From. the Stern of the 
Battleship Florida. The Battleship in 
the Background Is the U. S. S. New 
York. 


AN IDYLL OF RIVERSIDE DRIVE. 
Seaman Jimmy O’Keefe of the Florida 


and a Fair Companion. 





(Photos Times Wide World.) 











it EN THE FLEET COMES TO NEW YORK 


f 


“STRIKE UP THE BAND, HERE COMES A SAILOR!” 
Pretty Chorus Girls From the Musical Comedy “Spring Is Here’ Had a Jolly Afternoon on the Florida During the Recent Visit of the Scouting Fleet. 


By Mitchell Rawson 
OO" MORE NEW YORK _ has 


“gone Navy.” 

Riverside Drive has been dotted 
with whitecaps, like the windy ocean. 
Slim, bronzed young men in the familiar 
uniform of the sea service have been 
everywhere about the town—in_ the 
streets, in the places of amusement—en- 
joying it all with the zest of “Jack ashore” 
after eight long weeks of confinement 
aboard ship. For the Scouting Fleet has 
been engaged in joint manoeuvres off 
Guantanamo with the Battle Fleet, and 
during that period of theoretical warfare 
shore-leave was a thing unknown. 

Eight weeks—and then New York! No 
wonder they were glad to see the skyline 
rising behind the waters of Manhattan. 
If this unit of the American Navy has a 
home (the point is doubtful), that home 
is New York. And their liking for the 
metropolis is fully returned; there is no 
doubt whatever about that. Within 
twenty-four hours of their entrance 
through the Narrows over a thousand tele- 
phone calls had been received at Naval 
Communications Headquarters from kins- 
folks and friends of the officers and blue- 
jackets, seeking information as to places 
of anchorage and visiting hours. 

Four battleships, four cruisers and 
thirty-two destroyers make up the fleet 
which has been enlivening the nation’s 
liveliest city. The steady ‘“‘beat” of the 
Scouting Fleet is the Atlantic Ocean, just 
as the heavier Battle Fleet has devoted 
its attention principally in recent years to 
the Pacific. But once a year they meet 
for manoeuvres together. Hence Guanta- 
namo and the eight weeks of continuous 
active service afloat. 

“They’ve worked hard,” said officer 
after officer in almost identical phrases, 
“and they’ve got it coming to them.” “It’’ 
being their native terra firma in general, 
and in particular New York. 

Romance is an invariable accompani- 
ment of the fleet on its visits to the city 
whose heart it won long ago. In years 
that have vanished people sang and 
whistled a song called “Every Nice Girl 
Loves a Sailor.”’ That particular ditty is 
now almost forgotten; but, to vary a more 
recent refrain, though the song is ended 
the sentiment lingers on. Indeed it thrives 
and blossoms. The whole of femininity 
apparently loves a sailor, and the coming 
of our sturdy, well-set-up young mariners 
makes of Riverside Drive, which fronts 
the Hudson, a winding maze of lovers’ 
lanes. : 


- 











NE AFTERNOON DURING the re- 
cent visit to New York, the battle- 
ship Florida was selected for an invasion 
of beauty. Members of the casts of two 
popular musical comedies went out to the 
vessel to entertain the bluejackets. The 
principals of both shows were on hand— 
which was gratifying and important; but 
still more thrilling was the presence of 
some dozens of young ladies of the 
chorus. Half the crew of the Florida (ap- 
proximately 1,100 men) were entitled to 
shore leave that day; but at least two- 
thirds must have been present when the 
ships’ gigs arrived successively from 
shore freighted with loveliness. 

Surely those players have never ap- 
peared before a more appreciative audi- 
ence. Collectively it was loud in its ap 
plause and laughter; but individually it 
was bashful to an extent which amazed 
and amused the entertainers. After the 
performance (which was staged on the 
same removable platform that is used for 
boxing and wrestling matches) the guests 
were taken over the ship. 


6 Menoded WERE SHOWN the guns, the 
catapults which send airplanes zoom- 
ing into the sky, the quarters of officers 
and men, the galley where Ship’s Cook 
(First Class) Bartholomew Flynn and his 
aids prepare the nourishment for over a 
thousand outdoor men with outdoor appe- 
tites. One or two of the young ladies 
climbed to dizzy heights and looked out 
on the line of fighting ships which lay 
stretched in the Hudson from north to 
south. And the bluejackets looked on at 
it all—grinning, answering questions and 
confining their conversation to that. 

There was no doubt about it, these 
masters of the deep were shy. 

The fact became even more apparent 
when a dance was proposed. They hung 
back, while the pretty choristers waited. 
A few sheepishly protested, when boldly 
challenged, that they couldn’t dance. But 
at last—to the credit of the navy be it 
stated—the girls all found partners. 

“I never saw so many timid sailors,” 
said a newspaper photographer. 

The young men in blue simply grinned. 
On shore, one understands, things are 
somewhat different. 

It has been a great visit, both for the 
sailors and for New York, which always 
misses the fleet between calls. And before 
long, it is pleasant to know, New York 
will see them again in one of their inter- 
vals of well-earned rest and recreation. 
Then romance will return to Riverside 
Drive. 
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“The GREAT 
ADVENTURE 
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hi BLERIOT’S HISTORIC CHANNEL FLIGHT. 


FRENCHMAN, LOUIS BLERIOT, was the first flier to conquer the Channel, and the painting shows him skirting the white cliffs of Dover after crossing 
A from France. The world was thrilled by his unprecedented feat, and The London Graphic gave the following account of it: “While all eyes were fixed on 

Sangatte, wondering when Mr. Latham wouid make his next attempt, M. B leriot started quietly from the French shore at Baraques, near Calais, at 4:35 last 
\ Sunday morning and landed at Dover some 37 minutes later, having covered a distance of 26 miles. He soon outpaced the French destroyer that accompanied him. 
; Eventually he found he was heading for Deal, where he could easily have landed, but he had promised to go to Dover, so to Dover he proceeded, sweeping round 
to the west and following a course parallel with the coast line for some miles.” From Painting by Frank Lemon. © by Wright Aero Corp.) 
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( Associated Press Photo.) 











WHEN THE RED 
FLAG WAVED IN 
BERLIN. 
Policemen of the 
German Capital 
Arresting a Com- 
munist Demonstrator 
During the May Day 
Riots, in Which Many 
Were Killed and 
Wounded. 





AT RIGHT— 
KNOCKING OUT 
JOHN BARLEY- 

CORN. 

Dory Abandoned by 
Rum-Runners When 
Chased by a Coast 
Guard Cutter up the 
Rahway River. On 
Board Were Found 
321 Sacks Containing 
Nearly 2,000 Bottles 
of Assorted Cham- 
pagnes, Rye and 
Scotch Whiskey. 








REPORTED BY 


































(Times Wide World 
Photos.) 

WOOD NYMPHS. 
Group of Graduates 
Who Participated 

in the May Day 
Festivities at Mary- 

mount College, 
Tarrytown, N. Y., 
an Annual Affair at 


the Institution. 


























( Associated Press Photo.) 




































PHENOMENAL BOY PITCHER. 
Young Bud Rose of the Beverly Hills (Cal.) High School Nine, 








(Times Wide World Photos.) 


WITH PONIES AND MALLETS. 


Who Recently Pitched a No-Hit, No-Run Game Against the Mis 
Team of Van Nuys, Cal. He Struck Out 15. During the Whole 


University of Chicago Polo Team, First of Its Kind in the History of the Institution, Practicing for the Season He Has Not Allowed More Than Three Hits a Game. 


Forthcoming Game With the University of Michigan Quarter. 


Meek Ending May 18, lgag 


LD AND NATION 
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THE FORMER 
PRESIDENT 
COMES TO NEW 
YORK AS A 
BUSINESS MAN: 
CALVIN 
COOLIDGE 
Attends a Meeting 
of the Board of 
Directors of the 
New York Life 
Insurance Company, 
With Darwin P. 
Kingsley, the Presi- 
dent of the Com- 

pan.y 


























(Times Wide World 





Photos.) 











MERRILY WE 
ROLL ALONG. 
Wellesley College 
Seniors, in Cap and 
Gown, Roll Their 
Hoops in the Tradi- 
tional Race That 
Features May Day. 
The Winner Is Sup- 
posed to Be the First 
of the Class to Wed. 
As Can Be Imagined, 
the Race Is Stren- 
uous. 


AT LEFT— 
STANDS BY THE 
SHIP. 
Captain Bernon 
Mitchell, Skipper of 
a San Francisco 
Yacht Club “Cub” 
Boat, Being Towed in 
After His Craft Had 
Upset in Going to the 
Rescue of a Brother 
Racer. 

(Times Wide World 
Photos. ) 









































(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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“ IN SYLVAN SURROUNDINGS. : 
* Miss Helen Mason of New York City in the Robes She Wore A SPORTING MARRIAGE. fossa bl aaaeal arte 
“4 as Queen of the May at Holyoke College. se George Evans, Master of the Hampshire (England) Hounds, and Miss Diana Stuart Smith, Who Were 


Married at Ropley Parish Church, Hants, Dressed in Their Hunting Clothes. 
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“WHOOPS! RIDE IM, COWBOY!” 























(Times Wide 
(Associated Press 
World Photos.) Photo.) 
THE FEMALE RIDING A 
OF THE “COW 
| SPECIES. BRONC.” 
Vera McGinnis, With Tail Up 
in True West- 








Champion Cow- 
ern Fashion 


girl, Doing a 
This Dust- 


Bit of Fancy 





Kicking Animal 
Can’t Be 


Blamed for Not 


Riding on Her 
Racing Pony. 
Trying. 
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Cowboys, R d Rid c sk aie My mney Ry ARE MEN.” (Times W 
owboys, Ropers an ers Competing Before a Vast rong at the Baker Ranch Rodeo, 
strating His Skill With the Lariat. eo, Saugus, Cal. Sam Garrett Is Demon- 























( Associated Press Photo.) 





BRACING AGAINST THE SHOCK. BULDOGGING A STEER. (Times Wide World Photos.) 


Rider Preparing for the Impact When Those Hoofs Come Down in the Brute’s Perry Ivory, Winner of F 


iret Pl : ‘ 
Desperate Attempt to Unseat Its Enemy. Horse in a Flying freed aad dies ee Fleeing, y Hise ap i ee See 
e Horns. 
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VIVID HAPPENINGS IN A BUSY WORLD 
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(Times Wide World Photos.) 
A GAME LOSER. 


Walter Hagen, Captain of the American Golf Team, Addressing the 
Crowd at Leeds After the Victory of the British Over the Visitors. 











“BLOW, TRUMPET, BLOW! SET THE WILD ECHOES FLYING!” 
Herald at the Pageant Forming Part of the Mayday Exercises at Beaver College, Pa. 
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(Times Wide World Photos.) 
DISCOVERER OF THE NEW 
WORLD 


Statue of Christopher Columbus, 
Seventy Feet in Height, the Work 
of Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney, Re- 
cently Unveiled at Palos, Spain, on 
the Spot From Which He Set Out 
on His Memorable Voyage. 


AT LEFT— 


A LOVELY FRAME FOR A 
LAUGHING FACE. 
Miss Lillian Shepard, Crowned as 
the “Blossom Queen of 1929,” at 
the Annual Festival at Benton 
Harbor, Mich. 




















(Times Wide World Photos.) 
A DARING EXPERIMENT. 


Hans Richter at Berlin, Germany, With His Glider Plane “Astoria-Bremen,” 
With Which He Will Attempt to Cross the English Channel. 
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UTTERLY CONTENT WITH LIFE—A STUDY 
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His Own Circus. 


HIS LAD, VIBRANT With the Spirit of American Boyhood, Repeats One of 
the Equestrian Performances That He Has Seen Beneath the “Big Top.” 
(Cash Award $5.00) 








Smile Or Yawn? 


A QUESTION THAT Is Fairly Debatable, but in Either 
Case It Seems Apparent That Tabby—or Is It Tom?— 
Has No Complaint to Find With Conditions. Sent by Bruno 
L. Burri, N. Y. City. 

(Cash Award $10.00) 
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M ID-WEEK PICTORIAL awards a first prize of $10.00 each week for the best amateur photograph; 


Photographs are judged on the basis of interest and technical quality. All photographs must be accom- 
panied by postage if return is desired, and should be addressed to the Amateur Photographic Editor, MID- 
WEEK PICTORIAL, 229 West Forty-third Street, New York, N. Y. 

Photographs to be considered must have been taken by the entrant. Amateur photographers are invited 
to ask questions about their work. 


Rules for Amateurs. 


$5.00 as a second prize, and pays $3.00 for each additional photograph published. 
Amateur photographers everywhere are invited to send their latest and best photographs (not 
negatives). 














i On the North Atlantic. 


qcanco SHIP PLOWING Through the Waves That Mani- 
fest a Desire to Come Aboard. Sent by N. D. Reiff, New 
York City. 
(Cash Award $3.00) 
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A Quiet Game. 


TWO BLACKS Have Been Taken From the Board While the Opposing Force Seems to Be 


Intact the Luck or Skill Is Apparently With White. Sent by Mrs. Joseph Watson, Yalesville, 


Conn. 
(Cash Award $3.00) 
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OTHER AMATEURS—MOTHER AND CHILD 
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MRS. CARL ; 
SMITH AND MOTHER AND CHILD CONTEST OPEN TO AMATEURS 
ID-WEEK PICTORIAL now opens its Mother and Child contest to all ama- 
BABY. teur photographers. Contributions from professional photographers will still be 
First Price— received but will be judged only on their merits. ar 
Preference in awarding the prizes will be given to the informality and oe 
quality of the photographs. The prize awards will remain $10.00 for first prize, $5.01 
Ten Dollars for second ps and $3.00 for each photograph accepted. 
Won by Field Permission from the mother for publication of the photograph must be given in writ- MRS. V. SYLVESTER AND BABY. 
ing. No copyright photographs will be considered. Postage for return of pictures not Th Doll A ini 3 
Studio, Fayette- available should be enclosed. Photographs should be addressed to Portrait Editor, MID- ree Dollars Awarded to the Kings- 
an ? 7 x es y 
WEEK PICTORIAL, 229 West Forty-third Street, New York. bridge Studio, New York City. 


ville, Ark. 
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é MRS. FRED B. DAVIS AND JERRY. The Shadow of the Pine. 

4 Second Prize—Five Dollars A REMARKABLE STUDY in Light and Shade Is This Photograph of a Lonely Monarch of the 
4 Plain, the Trunk and Foliage of Which Project Their Shadows in Vague Outline on the Ground 


Won by the Miller Studio, Pierre, S. D. Beneath. Sent by Albert Williams Jr., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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LAYS AND PLAYERS OF NEW YORK S 















































(White.) 
THE FAMILY RUMPUS INVOLVES SOME OF THE GUESTS. 
A Scene From “Bird in Hand,” by John Drinkwater, at the Morosco Theatre. Left 
to Right: Jill Esmond Moore, Amy Veness, Charles Mansell, Herbert Lomas, Frank 
Petley and Ivor Barnard. ' 


ide lo lhe Shows 


(Mow York Times Studios.) UESTIONS of General Interest Regarding Plays and Players, Past and 

DULCIE COOPER | Present, Will Be Gladly Answered, Either in These Pages or by Mail, if 
in “Crags, ot Ge Hee Addressed to the Dramatic Editor, Mid-Week Pictorial, 229 West Forty- 
ee third Street, New York, N. Y. 
































DRAMATIC. 
Ambassador—“LITTLE ACCIDENT.” Charles Hopkins—“THE PERFECT ALIBI.” 
American Laboratory-——Irish Guild Players. Hudson—**MESSIN’ AROUND.” 
Ethel Barrymore—"“THE LOVE DUEL.” Klaw—"“MRS. BUMPSTEAD-LEIGH.” 
Bayes—"SKIDDING.”’ Little—“LET US BE GAY.” 
MABEL Belasce—‘‘MIMA.”’ Longacre—‘MYSTERY SQUARE.” 
Martin Beck—“THE CAMEL THROUGH THE Lyceum—“MEET THE PRINCE.” 
BAADE NEEDLE’sS BYE.” Mansfield —“‘A PPEARANCES.” 
: “ ” Bijou—*‘ JONESY.” Masque—"“THE FIRST LAW.” 
Wh ee! ais s ek salar lester ns 
- oop Biltmore—“MAN’S ESTATE. Henry Miller’s—‘JOURNEY’S END.” 
at the New Comedy—"THE SEA GULL." Morosco—“BIRD IN HAND.” 
Cort— ‘ROCK BOUND.” National—"CONGRATULATIONS.” 
Amsterdam Maxine Elliott’s—KENTUCKY JUBILEE SINGERS. _ people’s, Bowery—"‘UNDER THE GASLIGHT.” 
Empire—"“THE AGE OF INNOCENCE.” Playhouse—‘STREET SCENE.” 
Theatre. Forrest——"‘CARNIVAL.” Plymouth—‘*HOLIDAY.” 
(White.) Forty-eighth Street—“BROTHERS.” Princess—-"“THE JADE GOD.” 
spice Forty-ninth Street—"THE COME-ON MAN.” Republic—"MY GIRL FRIDAY.” 
Fulton—‘“MARRY THE MAN.” Ritz—"“COU RAGE.” 
John Golden—‘“STRANGE INTERLUDE.” Royale—*‘KIBITZER.”’ 
Guilad—“‘CAPRICE.”’ Times Square—‘HARLEM.” 
Hippodrome—"*‘THE FREIBURG PASSION PLAY.” Wallack'’s—-‘“SHE GOT WHAT SHE WANTED.” 
MUSICAL. 
Alvin—"‘SPRING IS HERE." Erlanger’s—"“HELLO, DADDY!” 
Booth—‘THE GRAND STREET FOLLIES.” Imperial—“THE NEW MOON.” 
Broadhurst—"‘HOLD EVERYTHING.” Liberty—"“LADY FINGERS.” 
Casino—‘‘MUSIC IN MAY.” Majestic—*PLEASURBE BOUND.” 
LDS =o Bis » eaeeaierice ee Music Box—‘‘THE LITTLE SHOW.” 
LEW FIE Chanin’s 46th St.—“FOLLOW THRU. New Amsterdam—“WHOOPEB !” 
Eltinge—‘BLACKBIRDS OF 1928.” Shubert—“THE RED ROBE.” 
AND 
PHOTOPLAYS. 
CONSTANCE Astor—“THE BROADWAY MELODY.” Sam H. Harris—“MADAME X.” 
Capitol—-Feature picture and stage presentation. een Carnegie Playhouse—Pictures that are ‘‘dif- 
Central—"“THE SQUALL.” erent.” 
CARPENTER George M. Cohan—"‘MOTHER’S BOY.” ee ae Feature picture and stage presentation. 
" x Se ”e = att Rialto—‘“CLOSE HARMONY.” 
in “* llo Dadd Colony—Feature picture and stage presentation. ze oe oat ee 
in “‘Hello, y Criterion—"“INNOCENTS OF PARIS.” Rivoli : COQUETTE. 
‘ Se > , “QAN” Roxy—Feature picture and stage presentation. 
2 Embassy THE TRIAL OF MARY DUGAN. 
at Erlanger’s ett teetia Sieedea-ne.eane.** Selwyn—“THE RAINBOW MAN,” 
orty . » : z 1 . Strand—Feature picture and stage presentation. 
Th Gaiety—‘‘CHRISTINA. Warner—"‘THE DESERT SONG.” 
eatre. Globe—“SHOW BOAT.” Winter Garden—"‘NOAH’S ARK.” 
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( White.) 


“A LITTLE HUT IN HOBOKEN.” 
Young Ladies of the Ensemble in “The Little Show,” at the Music Box. 
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HE TRUTH ABOUT “The Little 

Show” can be very simply stated. 

It is just about the cleverest show 
now in New York. 





Housed at the Music Box, which has 


held lilting, tinkling entertainments re- 
nowned for their excellence, this new 
production is well worthy of the tradi- 
tions of that theatre. In a way it belongs 
to the class of “intimate revues” of 
which we have had so many in the past 
three or four seasons. And 











two featured stars of the production. 


Their mames lead all the rest in the 
billing; but each and every member of 
the cast makes’a distinct and effective 
contribution to the general result. Libby 
Holman, Romney Brent, John McCauley, 
Bettina Hall, Joan Carter-Waddell, Helen 
Lynd and others make up a troupe whose 
perfect teamwork will long be remem- 
bered by amateurs of the lighter Thusical 
stage. 

The lyrics, we are told 





one had begun to shrink 
from such .intimacy. So 
often it meant that things 
had been done in a very 
small way indeed—on the 
cheap, in fact—and that 
one must resolutely as- 
sume “the appropriate 
frame of mind” before- 
hand if the performance 
was to be enjoyed. 

But “The Little Show” 
requires no such prepara- 
tion. With a small com- 
pany, and with artistic but 
by no means elaborate 
scenery and costumes, it stands very 
gallantly on its own feet, asks no favors 
and provides one of the most gloriously 
diverting evenings “that this town has 
been afford.d in many a long year. 

Really, the thing is almost incredibly 
good of its kind. First of all, ideas are 
behind it—excellent ideas, and many of 
them. And the music is pleasant, and the 
dancing is delightful, and the comedy is 
rich, rare and bountiful. What more can 
be desired in a revue? 

Furthermore, all the players, even unto 
the last of the fourteen lithe and comely 
chorus girls, go through their scenes 
with an infectious gusto—as well they 
may, for the material that has been given 
them for the display of their various 
talents is quite exceptional in quality, as 
revues go. 

Clifton Webb and Fred Allen are the 











CLIFTON WEBB. 
(Nickolas Muray.) 


by the program, were writ- 
ten “mostly by Howard 
Deitz,” well known for his 
neatness in that genre; the 
music is “mostly by Arthur 
Schwartz.” It would be 
a pleasant task to go 
through the program from 
beginning to end, describ- 
ing each number; for it is 
simply a fact that “The 
Little Show” contains none 
of the dull and dreary epi- 
sodes of the routine revue. 
But space forbids such an 
excursion, and ome can 
only reach into the grab-bag of memory 
for a few particularly agreeable tit-bits. 
The very commencement of the show is 
precious. 
am ‘ Prologue,” and is immediately shot 
from behind the scenes. And then 
there is the utterly absurd and convuls- 
ing “Theme Song” scene, in which an 
eminent hardware firm is hymned in ro- 
mantic strains; and the charming picture 
of “Little Old New York,” with the fore- 
ground composed of young ladies in bon- 
nets and crinolines (at least we suppose 
they are crinolines), who promptly start 
dancing in the most unconventional mod- 
ern manner. And so one might go on 
and on. 

But why try to describe “The Little 
Show”? It is emphatically something to 
be seen and enjoyed. 

—MITCHELL RAWSON. 











A masked figure announces “I . 

















(White.) 
JOAN CARTER-WADDELL, 
Whose Dancing Is a Feature of the 
New Revue at the Music Box. 























(White.) 
“MOANIN’ LOW.” 
Libby Holman in the Effective 
Number Which She Shares With 


Clifton Webb. 


(White.) 


HELEN LYND, 
One of the Principals in “The Little 
Show.” 
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WM. A. BRADY JR. and DWIGHT DEERE WIMAN 
in association with TOM WEATHERLY, present 


m= ‘Take it for the freshest revue that has hit the town from away back.”—Journal = 


with CLIFTON WEBB 


THE LITTLE, SHOW “233 


Len MUSIC BOX THEATR 45th St., W. of Breadway. Eves. 8:30. 


Matinees Thurs. & Sat., 2:30 


and FRED ALLEN 





Co 








Katharine 


by MARGARET AYER BARNES 
with a distinguished cast, including ROLLO 
PETERS and ARNOLD KORFF. 
} nN ol / EMPIRE THEATRE, B'way & 40th St. 


in “THE AGE OF INNOCENCE” 


Dramatized from Edith Wharton’s Novel 


Eves, 8:50. Mats. Wed. & Sat., 2:30. 











Little Accide 


StH Evenings 8:50. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday, 2:30. 
MONTH 


SEATS ALL PRICES AT BOX OFFICE 


CROSBY CAICE presenis THE BEST LAUGH IN TOWN 


AMBASSADOR THEATRE, 49th Street, West of Broadway 





nt 





HENRY MILLER’S THEATRE 
124 West 43d Street 
Eves. 8:30. Mats. Thurs. & Sat 


“JOURNEY’S END” 


By R. C. SHERRIFF 
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GREAT LAUGH HIT-—— 


v= SHE GOT WHAT SHE WANTE 


'@ THEATRE 42% STREET WEST o 
N at EVENINGS 8-50 MATS WED 
SEATS 8 WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 

















SWAY 
SAT 








THEATRE, 42nd St., W. 


NEW AMSTERDAM 


POPULAR PRICE MATS. WED. & SAT. 


Erlanger, Dillingham & 


With ETHEL SHUTTA and All Star Cast. 
100 GLORIFIED GIRLS. 158 Reserved Seats $1.00. 


“The House Beautiful’ 


Managing Directors 


EDDIE CANTOR “82"“‘WHOOPEE”’ 





of B’way 
Ziegfeld, 











“One of the most delightful comedies I have ever seen—Milne at his best 


BASIL SYDNEY and MARY ELLIS 


IN A. A. MILNE’S BRIGHTEST COMEDY 


MEET THE PRINCE 


LYCEUM Thea., W. 45 St. Evs. 8:50. Mts. Thurs. & Sat 

















ALEX. A. AARONS & VINTON FREEDLEY’S TWIN MUSICAL COMEDY TRIUMPHS 
Musical Comedy of Youth © 


SPRING IS 
Mere See 


ALVIN, 52 St.,W. of B’way. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


{ROYALE ree ree a Ee. Sot a Fo 
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EDW.G.ROBINSON '* 











“You're the Cream in My Coffee’ 
h 


The Victor Moore 
Musical Ona Munson 
Comedy Bert Lahr 
Knockout Jack Whiting 
VERYTHING! 
EVERYTHING! 
© 


BROADHURST, 41 St., W.of B’y.Mts.Wed.& Sat 




















Sag The Newest Musical Comedy Smash 


FOLLOW THRU/ \NEW MOON 


De Casseres 


Music Shows.’ 


“The Most Cheerful of the Season’s 
—Her, Tribune. 


Chanin 16th ST. THEATRE 


Mats. Wednesday and Saturday 


The Season’s Undisputed Masterpiece 





THE MUSICAL PLAY SUPREME 


Brilliant Cast Evelyn Robert Gus 
of 150--with Herbert Halliday Shy 


IMPERIAL THEATRE 
W. 45th St. Mts. Wed. & Sat 





sonwae 
MANDEL’S 


GENUINE 
SUCCESSES 





















RITZ THEATRE, 48 St. W. of B’way. Eves. 8:50. Mats. Wed. & 
LEW CANTOR PRESENTS ‘ 


Sat., 2:30 








sn 9] JANET BEECHER 


____ THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTIONS ————_ 
LAST WEEK 


THROUGH THE 
NEEDLE’S EVE 




















rexel in “COURAGE” 


WEEK e in 
WITH JUNIOR DURKIN 





2.1) | | |MAN’S ESTATE | * CAME 








SECOND BIG WEEK 


Hear Al JOLSON 


“THE HOUSE OF TALKIES” 


STRAND 


BROADWAY and 47th ST 


by Frantiseh Lange 


By Beatrice Blackmar & Bruce Gould Martin BECK Th..45 St..W.of 8 Av. Evs.3-50 





BILTMORE o1° iat? Yiu "8.8% #0 MATS. THURS, @ Sar, 240 
LAST 2 WEEKS! LAST WEEKS ! 


CAPRICE | STRANGE INTERLUDE 


WEEKDAYS 35 
All Seats Cc 
DOORS OPEN WEEKDAYS 10;20 A. M. 
Continuous Performance, 
De Luxe Midnight Show Nightly 11:30 





A Warner Bros. Vitaphone TA 


renee insaern 50C | rp SINGING FOOL” 


with DAVEY LEE—the Wonder Child 


A Comedy by Sil-Vara 


CUI THEATRE, West 52d St. Evgs. 8:50 sharp 
Mats. THURS. & SAT., 2:40 sharp 


By Eugene O'Neill 
John Golden Thea., 58th, KE. of B'way. 





Evgs. Only at 6:30 





LKING HIT 











WARNER BROS. 


WINTER GARDEN ' 











BWAY & 50TH ST. 


rm SHOWS 
TWICE THE 
? DAILY 
2:45-8:45 D E S E 
EXTRA 
A WARNER BROS. 6 P. M. S O N G 
VITAPHONE SHOW 
TALKING PICTURE SUNDAYS 


1e ©) B’WAY & 52D ST. 


IT’S COLOSSAL! cp WARNER BROS. 
SPECTACULAR SINGING 
DOLORES COSTELLO j_ »orn SUCCESS! | 


RT 


William Fox Presents 


RISTINA 


BY TRISTRAM TUPPER—WILLIAM K. HOWARD PRO- 
DUCTION—FOX MOVIETONE SCORE; ALSO OTHER 
EXCELLENT FOX MOVIETONE SUBJECTS 


with 


JANET 
GAYNOR 


GAIETY » palty asee 008. 




















THEATRE 














MID-WEEK PICTORIAL EVERY WEEK 


IF YOU WOULD BE UP TO THE MINUTE 
WITH THE LATEST NEWS OF THE THEATRE WORLD 


SEE 











ID-WEEK PICTORIAL embraces the 
most informative week-by-week record 
of plays and players of the New York 


stage. Its pictures are unusual. Its 
Rialto is authentic and dignified and 


with the spirit of the real leaders of the drama. 
In connection with its news of the stage and 


actors and actresses MID-WEEK P 


maintains an information bureau for the purpose 
of answering inquiries concerning plays and 
players. 


gossip of the 
is in keeping 


ICTORIAL 


This information service embraces not only 
current productions but supplies information 
concerning plays and players of the past as well. 
This feature of the information service has at- 
tracted wide and favorable attention from those 
who are interested. 


All questions on the subject will be answered 
by the Dramatic Editor, MID-WEEK RBICTO- 


RIAL, 229 West Forty-third Street. 
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UNDER THE STAR-SPANGLED MOVIE SKY 






































“ON WITH THE SHOW!” 


The New “All-Color, All-Talking, All-Singing’” Vitaphone-Warner Brothers Picture Opens 


May 28 at the Winter Garden. 


OVIE “FIRST NIGHTS” in New 
M York are nearly always interest- 
ing, but the recent premiére of 
Ronald Colman’s first all talking picture, 
“Bulldog Drummond,” at the Apollo 
Theatre, probably achieved a new record 
of excitement for such occasions. 
Outside, of course, there was the usual 
milling, craning, tiptoeing crowd on the 
sidewalk, which became im- 
passable. That, of course, 
happens quite frequently. 
Inside an almost comparable 
state of hysteria seemed to 
prevail—which is altogether 
unusual. First-night audi- 
ences generally consist al- 
most entirely of professional 
critics and people closely 
associated with the film in- 
dustry. Their attitude is the 
classic viewpoint of Missouri. 








Other recent openings in the metropo- 
lis include ‘‘Mother’s Boy” (Pathe) at the 
George M. Cohan and “‘The Squall” (First 
National) at the Central. Next week 
Warner Brothers will display at the 
Winter Garden their new Vitaphone pro- 
duction, “On With the Show,” featuring 
Betty Compson, Arthur Lake, Sally 
O’Neil, Joe E. Brown, the Fairbanks 
Twins and other lights of the 
screen and stage. From ad- 
vance descriptions it seems 
to be the first of the big 
musical revues of which sev- 
eral are promised for this 
Spring and Summer. 

A very great many people 
have been grieved at the 
announcement of Constance 
Talmadge’s retirement from 
the screen, following her 
wedding in Hollywood re- 





Perhaps an unprecedented LAURA cently to Townsend Netcher 
number of genuine dyed-in- LA PLANTE of Chicago. Miss Talmadge 
the-wool unprofessional fans in “Scandal” has been one of the most 
had somehow managed to (Universal). delightfully competent come- 


buy tickets for the opening 

of “Bulldog Drummond,” for the prevail- 
ing atmosphere was one of tense ex- 
pectancy. Mr. Colman was to be there 
in person! Hardly had he entered the 
theatre when someone spotted him and 
shrilly proclaimed the fact; and the spirit 
of joy and rapture spread like a prairie 
fire. Hundreds of people stood up, wav- 
ing and clapping and calling to Mr. Col- 
man as he appeared in his box. It was 
emphatically an ovation. 

And to make the evening complete, 
“Bulldog Drummond” turned out to be 
@ good picture. It is a real thriller, well 
acted and maintaining suspense from the 
first scene to the last. Mr. Colman has 
nothing to fear from the “talkies”: His 
voice and his enunciation are excellent. 


diennes of the American , 


screen, and it is sad to think that we shall 
see her no more. On the other hand, stars 
have proclaimed their retirement before 
with every intention of carrying it out— 
and then they have changed their minds. 
Perhaps Miss Talmadge will yet decide 
to disregard Emerson’s hobgoblin of in- 
consistency. o~, 

“Evangeline,” the forthcoming United 
Artists film in which Dolores Del Rio will 
be starred, is to have sound effects but 
no dialogue. Three songs, however, will 
be sung by Miss Del Rio during the 
course of the action. It has not been 
determined whether the singing shall be 
in French or English. The star, it appears, 
is mistress of four languages—English, 
French, Spanish and Italian. 





























“STICK ’EM 
UP!” 
Ronald Colman in 
“Bulldog Drum- 
mond” (United 


Artists). 


AT LEFT— 
LORETTA 
YOUNG AND 
CARROLL NYE 
in “The Squall” 


(First National), 

Now at the Cen- 

tral Theatre, New 
York. 





FROCKS 


























FOR TOWN WEAR 
Tailored Silk Ensemble With a Short Jacket 
Topping a Smart One-Piece Frock. 
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AND COATS FOR SUMMER WEAR 
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BLUE AND WHITE 
Are the Colors Used in This Printed Frock 
of Crepe de Chine. The Dainty Collar and 
Cuffs Are of Lace. 














TWO-PIECE FROCK OF PRINTED SILK 
Worn With a Short Jacket Made of a Contrasting Silk. 











FLANNEL COAT 
for General Wear, Made in Wrap-Around Style 
With Flattering Cape Collar. 





ensembles going on all over the country, many 

women are now wisely selecting their traveling 
clothes. It is a good time of the year to buy an odd coat, 
dress or ensemble, because they will come in handy for 
wear abroad or for train traveling at home. Afternoon 
frocks and dinner dresses are especially important in any 
Summer wardrobe, for they must always be fresh looking, 
and hence should be selected with great care. It seems 
that most women prefer soft silks and chiffons for they 
can be pressed and made to look like new even after the 
severest packing. A wool topcvat also comes in handy for 
either boat or train wear, and is most welcome on rainy 
days both for its warmth and durability. K. McC. 


Worn SALES OF SPRING coats, dresses and 
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FOR TRAVELING OR STEAMER WEAR 
Tweed Coat With Stitched Collar, Worn With a 
Jersey Dress. 
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AN EFFECTIVELY DRAPED FROCK 
in Shell Pink Satin From Hartnell. Flow- 


ers Outline the Décolleté. 
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SUMMERY EVENING GOWNS FROM PARIS 


By Grace Wiley, 


Paris Fashion Editor. 
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(Photos Times Wide World.) 
A STUDY IN GOLDEN YELLOW 
Is Hartnell’s Gown With Molded Satin 
Bodice and Chiffon Ruffles Making Up 
the Skirt. 














































LOVELY AS A ROSE 
Is Worth’s Frock in Blush Pink Chiffon With Molded 
Beaded Bodice. 


16 Rue de la Paix, Paris, May 12, 1929. 

ILMY CHIFFONS, mousseline de soie and satin are the 

i materials preferred for the warm weather evening frock. 

Floating panels, overskirts and the uneven hemline are 

still the important features of the evening mode. The formal 

evening gown of several seasons ago is fast disappearing. Beads 

are employed for trimming the evening jacket but they are not 

emphasized on dresses as they were before the advent of the 

long skirt. The draped satin evening gown, like the model 

from Hartnell, has had a huge success, due, no doubt, to the 
} flattering long lines obtained by artistic draping. 

Yellow, beige and black are the favorite colors for cool 
Summer evenings, although all the pastel shades are smart 
this season. In general, the newest evening dresses sound the 
keynote for beauty, grace and simplicity. 


AT LEFT— AT RIGHT— 
WORTH USES A BLACK GOLD LACE 
DRAPERY Is Embroidered in Green 
to Accentuate the Uneven Beads and Posed Over Pale 
Hemline of His White Satin Green Satin in This Redfern 
Frock. Model. 
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PERCY CROSBY, 
Author of “Skippy.” 





‘BOOKS and 





q Pen Points 








DITH OENONE SOMERVILLE, distin- 
E guished Irish visitor to these shores, has 
fled from the bustle of New York to the 
comparative quiet of Boston. Her activities in New 
York consisted chiefly in autographing her books 
for admiring readers and supervising an exhibi- 
tion of her Irish hunting pictures at the Acker- 
mann Galleries. Miss Somerville won early fame 
through collaboration with her cousin, Violet 
Martin (“Martin Ross”) on such books as “Some 
Adventures of an Irish R. M.” and “In Mr. Knox’s 
Country.”” Upon Miss Martin’s death a few years 
ago, Miss Somerville announced that the Somer- 
ville and Ross stories would continue, saying that 
‘a firm does not go out of business because one 
member of it is no longer living.” This state- 
ment has since been proved by the publication 
by Houghton Mifflin Company of “French 
Leave,” a novel which bears the joint signature 
of Somerville and Ross. 
x x & % * * ae 
ERTRUDE ATHERTON, whose two latest 
books, “The Immortal Marriage” and “The 
Jealous Gods,” both deal with the Golden 
Age of Greece, will tell another story of the 
ancient world in a new novel which Horace Live- 
right will publish this Fall. The theme of the book 
will be the love story of Dido, immortalized by 
Virgil, and Mrs. Atherton is writing it as her 
contribution to the Virgil bimillennium celebra- 
tion in 1930, sponsored by the American Classical 
Association. 
* * * * * * a 
; 5,4 SIMPSON’S own experiences in teach- 
| ing lie back of the story she presents in her 
new novel, “Treadmill’’ (Macmillan), but it is in 
no sense autobiographical. It is the sharply 
dramatic story of a girl’s experiences in her first 
year of teaching. The chief characters are Leslie 
Burleson, a plucky young heroine; Gale Walters, 
her friend, who finds the dictates of the Board of 
Education unendurable, and David Havener, who 
has the “love of doing interesting things in his 
blood.” The stolid and ignorant “Board,” the 
students and their fond parents, and Mr. Gallo- 
way, the ineffectual principal who talks so much 
and dares to do so little, form the background 


ee 


charming love affairs are silhouetted. 
* * * cd * * iz 


‘ AMAzine and blood-chilling things can hap- 


pen in a single night, as William Garrett’s 

i “From Dusk to Dawn” (Appleton) strikingly 
: shows. In the space of a few hours the handsome 
young American, Max Winter, on a holiday in 

London, becomes _in- 





volved in a race for a 
hidden fortune. Con- 
fusion reigns, increased 
by an important letter 


’ in cipher, mysterious 
messages, mistaken 
identities, crooks and 


detectives doubling on 
one another’s trail, a 
kidnapping, two mur- 
ders—baffling and be- 
wildering activities on 
every hand. It will 
hold the reader’s at- 
tention closely. 











RUSSELL GORDON 
CARTER 


Author of “Three 
; Points of Honor.” 















By J. W. Duttield 


DEATH ON SCURVY STREET. By Ben Ames 
Williams. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


HARLIE HARQUAIL was a reporter on a Boston 
newspaper and a very good one. But he lost his 
job one rainy night when he became so engrossed 

in a hot trail he was following that he neglected to 
phone in what news he had before his paper went to 
press. 

Still, for that cardinal sin against his profession, 
Charlie had, if not an excuse, at least an explanation. 
For in the company of shrewd old Inspector Tope of 
the Police Department he had suddenly found himself 
in the very heart of an intriguing murder mystery. 

A killing had occurred in Scurvy Street, a sordid, 
drab street of malodorous reputation down near the 
harbor. Tope went down to investigate and Charlie, 
sensing a good story for his paper, went along. 


They found a powerfully built man lying dead on a 
bed in a shabby rooming house. His skull had been 
fractured by a heavy blow from behind. In the room 
was a woman, moaning and distraught. She gave her 
name as Molly Bell. The man was Bull Fowle, a well- 
known character in that section who had been at feud 
with a powerful bootlegger ring. His enormous strength 
and reckless courage had raised up many enemies, and 
the first conclusion was that they had “got” him at 
last, as they had often threatened to do. 


The medical examiner was summoned, the body was 
removed to the morgue to await the inquest, and the 
woman, who bore marks of refinement and culture not 
usually found in the vicinity of Scurvy Street, was 
taken to the police station. 

A great sensation broke 
the following day when a 
rival paper revealed the fact 
that Bull Fowle was in real- 
ity Donald Bellmer, the mil- 
lionaire proprietor of the 
paper for which Charlie had 
been working. He had been 
living a dual life, disappear- 
ing at times for long in- 
tervals into the  under- 








k against which Leslie’s gallant adventures and 











world, where his brawling, 


(© Bachrach.) ae ge 

BEN AMES fighting proclivities could 
WILLIAMS, indulge themselves to the 
Author of “Death on full, 


unhampered by the 
Scurvy Street.” conventions of the world 
that knew him as a business magnate and a clubman. 


The city was in commotion. Opposing papers seized 
greedily on the opportunity thus afforded to blazon forth 
the sinister qualities of Bellmer, than whom none 
seemed to have fewer friends or more enemies. Almost 
equal space was given also to the mysterious woman in 
the tragedy who has steadfastly refused to give the 
slightest clue to her identity. 


Boetius, the veteran city editor of Belimer’s paper, 
loyally defended the memory of his dead chief and 
explained the latter’s underworld activities as having 
been prompted by civic duty, the desire to uncover 
in the public interest the machinations of a lawless 
organization. The woman, Molly Bell, killed herself 
in prison. Boetius claimed her body and buried it, 
saying that he was doing what he knew Bellmer would 
have done had he been alive. 


There were a number at whom suspicion pointed, 
including Bellmer’s negro chauffeur, whom his em- 
ployer had treated brutally. Inspector Tope traced down 
a number of clues that led to an impasse. He inter- 
viewed Boetius and also Tuson, the publisher of Bell- 
mer’s paper, who has been regarded as the dead man’s 
alter ego and had appeared to have his complete 
confidence. 

Tope apparently lost the confidence of his superiors 
and was ostensibly relieved of conduct of the case. 
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GERTRUDE ATHERTON, 
Author of “The Jealous Gods.” 


| The Book Outline 











| FORTHCOMING FICTION 


PORTRAIT OF A SPY. By Temple Thurston. (Double- 
day, Doran @ Co.). 


ALL QUIET ON THE WESTERN FRONT. By 
Erich Maria Remarque. (Little, Brown @& Co.). 


DARK WEATHER. By Marguerite R. Baldwin. (E. P. 
Dutton & Co.). 


SILVER RIBBONS. By Christine Whiting Parmenter. 
(Doubleday, Doran & Co.). 


DIANA DAUNTLESS. By Paul Kester. 
pincott Co.). 


(J. P. Lip- 


PAGAN INTERVAL. 
Merrill Co.). 


By Frances Winwar. 


(Bobbs- 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


ONE OF THOSE WAYS. By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. 
(Alfred A. Knopf.) 


on the Riviera. 


A story of mystery and terror 


PATRICIA LACKED A LOVER. 
Duffield @ Co.) 


trangement and reconciliation. 


By John North. 


A whimsical tale of married es- 


COLD STEEL. By M. P. Shiel. (The Vanguard 
Press.) A stirring story laid in the time of Henry 
the Eighth. 


MAD FINGERS. By Hildegarde Huntsman. 
ton Mifflin Co.) Discord in the household. 


(Hough- 


THE CONQUERING LOVER. By Pamela Wynne. 
(Doubleday, Doran & Co.) A romance of England 
and India. 


HIGH HAZARD. By Robert Watson. 
& Co.) 


(Louis Carrier 
Adventure in the frozen North. 


THE WILD OAT. By J. S. Fletcher. 
Doran & Co.) 


(Doubleday, 
4 story of a dominating woman. 





AT RIGHT— 
EMILY DICKINSON, 
New England Poetess, 
Recently Discovered 
Poems of Whom Have 
Just Been Published. 
They Were Found by 
Her Sister. 


























Tuson was arrested, charged with the crime, on what 
seemed the most slender prima facie evidence. In fact, 
when the trial came on, Boetius, who was a witness, 
seemed far more likely to be the guilty one, for it was 
shown that the woman, Molly Bell, was his wife, who 
had been carrying on an affair with Bellmer, and that 
Boetius, carrying a heavy cane, had been seen about 
the time the murder occurred in the neighborhood of 
the Scurvy Street house. The trial was replete with 
thrills, coming to a climax of great intensity when the 
real criminal stood revealed. It is a story of singular 
interest and power, its more’ somber aspects relieved by 
a pretty love romance between Charlie and Phoebe 


- Mannis, secretary of the publisher. 
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| PRIZES AWARDED IN THE GARDEN CONTEST 
Morn nicsone | 


begun. Prize-winning pho- 
tographs will be reproduced as ma- 


terial comes in from which selec- 





tions may be made. 

The competition is not intended 
to include great estates with their 
staffs of highly paid gardeners. 
Rather it applies to the gardens 
that adjoin or surround the typical 
American home. The award of 
prizes will be based not on the size 
of the gardens, but on their beauty, 
variety and design—all the ele- 
ments that add to their attractive- 
ness, 

MID-WEEK PICTORIAL will 
award a first prize of ten dollars 
($10.00) for the photograph ad- 
| judged the best each week, five 
| dollars ($5.00) for the second best, 
and three dollars ($3.00) for each 
additional photograph published. 























A California ae ag 


ey HERE IS a delightful lack of the conventional in this charming expanse of 
shrubs and flowers on the far Pacific slope. Sent by M. F. Vineyard, Los 


Angeles, Cal. 
| 
= le ee 
2 The New York Institute is one of the world’s fore- 


j ‘ 
i f must schools of photography, and the only one offer-! 
4 ing both resident and Home Study courses in all 
j . branches. In our great New York studios you 
2 . work with most complete and up-to-date equip- 
ment. Day or evening. Training includes Motion 


Picture, Portrait, Commercial, and News Pho- 
tography. 





The Secret of Making Money 


in Photography and Motion Picture Projection 










(Cash Award $10.00.) 





Professional Photography if yeu are trained in the medern, 
artistic methods. Personal, practical instruction under fa- | 
mous experts fits you for best paying positions or your own’ \} 


business. ; 


Learn in Or Learn i . 
Our Studios At Home — 


There are wonderful opportunities for making Money in ) 





Practical instruction by unique correspondence 
plan teaches you everything in spare time at 
home. Choice of Courses: Motion Picture, Still 
Photography (Portrait, Commercial, News) 
Amateur Finishing, Motion Picture Projection. 
Professional equipment GIVEN with each course. 
Write for Free Booklet. 
NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. 104, 10 West 33rd Street, New York 

















Do You Need 
Extra Money? 
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Simplicity and Beauty. | es 
AN UNPRETENTIOUS - ait home with trellises up which vines are The proposition we have to offer you 
climbing that will finally embower the entire porch. Sent by Mrs. E. J. y ’ a : 
Mason, Crafton, Pa, ik deals aa is pleasant, dignified and as profitable 





as you personally care to make it. 








Fill in and mail us the form below 
and full particulars will be sent you 


immediately. 
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6-18-29. 
Mid-Week Pictorial, 
229 West Forty-third Street, New York City. 


Published by The New York Times Company. 





Without obligation send full particulars of your spare-time plan. 
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MEE 5.64: ae eh 0 Speecelah.b eed Oe 0h. 0d eo ba Oo a ee ee 
Like an Engtish Manor. 
SUGGESTIVE OF the Old World, yet existing in the New, is this stately home 
| framed in a profusion of flowers and shrubbery. Sent by Claude McCallum, PE cos tcvncrseseetrsades 6 aiain hsm ets BAe a Sake g Wc es ee ce ee 
i Alma, Mich. 
(Cash Award $3.00.) City 
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Where Canada’s Statesmen Frame Her Laws 


























THE SENATE CHAMBER. 
Interior of the Upper House of the Canadian Parliament at 
Ottawa, Can. 
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VIEWS OF OUR 
NORTHERN 
NEIGHBOR'S 

SEAT OF 

GOVERNMENT 
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INTERIOR OF HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
The Architecture Throughout Is of Gothic Design and 
Extremely Impressive. 
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(Courtesy Dep’t Immigration and 
Colonization.) 


CANADIAN PARLIAMENT 
BUILDINGS. 

Front View of the Splendid 

Group on Parliament Hill, a 

Steep Promontory Rising From 

100 to 160 Feet Above the River 
at Ottawa, Can. 


AT RIGHT— 
SYMBOLS OF THE EMPIRE. 
Sculptured Lions Flanking the 
Entrance to the Memorial Cham- 
ber in the Canadian Houses of 

Parliament. 


AT LEFT— 

NOBLE ARCHITECTURE. 
Stately Entrance to the Canadian 
Federal Houses of Parliament. 
The Entire Structure Cost $10,- 
000,000 and Replaced Buildings 

Destroyed by Fire in 1916. 
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(Courtesy White Motor Co.) 


WHITE THRONE. 


THE GREAT 

This Masswe Eminence Rises More Than 3,000 Feet in Zion 

National Park. It Is Blood Red at the Bottom, and Rosy Buff and 
Chalky-W hite Above. 











TO PROSPECTIVE TRAVELERS: 


ID-WEEK PICTORIAL will secure accurate and complete information on 
questions relating to travel without charge to its readers. All that is 
necessary is that those wishing travel information fill out the attached 
coupon. 
MID-WEEK PICTORIAL is also in the market at all times for inter- 
esting travel photographs. 


—COUPON— 


lease send me rates of fare and hotel expenses for ........... weeks’ trip 
I desire to limit my expenses to.......... oo. (Fill out maximum figure.) 
ee ee em ne ee ee nee ee ee ee eT ee eT re tee 
FERPED 456.06 44S wa ERS SRE CE LEED HEE BLES OAKES LRCONS Kb ree eR ORES 











(Courtesy White Motor Co.) 
CARVED BY THE 
HAND OF NATURE. 
Bryce Canyon, kitty Miles 
East of Cedar City, Utah, 
Comprises an A mphithea- 
tre of 7,440 Acres Graven 
1,000 Feet Into the Pink 
and White Sandstones 
That Fringe the Eastern 

Side of the Plateau. ON 


HEN Horact Greeley advised that 
W anonymous young man to go West, 
his counsel pointed toward a life of 
toil and hardship and peril —the life of the 
pioneer. Today the advice is just as good, 
and it is a great deal easier and pleasanter 
to carry it out. For the pioneer days are 
over; the West is a New West in a thousand 
ways, but the magnificent beauty of the Old 
West remains as a perpetual heritage of our 
people. 


And they are beginning to appreciate it 
as never before. With the coming of Spring, 
and the near approach of Summer, the an- 
nual flood of tourist travel from the effete 
Atlantic seaboard is about to begin its pil- 
grimage to “see America first” and to realize 





THE ROAD 


oe ee 
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"See 


a Bae 2 
(Courtesy White Motor Co.) 


THROUGH CEDAR CANYON. 








the wonders of the veritable realm of natural 
marvels that lies beyond the Mississippi. 

On this page are shown some of the un- 
forgettable views that meet the eyes of the 
traveler in the State of Utah alone; and of 
course they furnish just a hint, a glimpse, of 
the continuous and boundless panorama that 
is spread before one. If these scenes were in 
Europe, they would be famous throughout the 
earth; poems would be written about them, 
and not to have visited them would argue 
one’s experience of the world woefully incom- 
plete. Europe is still an abode of privilege 
in more senses than one. 

But more and more of us are waking up 
every year to the scenic merits of the conti- 
nent in which we are fortunate enough to 
dwell. Better late than never. 


To é i a 2 : (Courtesy Union Pacfic R. R.) 
4 VISION OF ONE OF THE WESTERN WONDERLANDS, 
as Seen from an Opening in the New Zion-Mount Carmel Highway Tunnel Which Over- 
looks a Part of Zion National Park in Southern Utah. 
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HARD-BOILED BROADWAY CRITICS 
ACCLAIM NEW TALKING- SCREEN STAR 


IN A REAL HUMAN STORY 
OF YOUTHFUL FAITH 
AND ROMANCE. 


THE BEST TALKIE 
OF THEM ALL! 


.. Mr. Dowling’s personal performance 
is in every way promising of brilliant 
success in the talking and singing films. 

Morning World. 


. Those in the theatre laughed 
heartily at the fun and . . . shed tears 
over the distressing state of affairs that 
surrounded Rainbow Ryan. 

New York Times. 


. Ought to rake in cash in the 
hinterland, where audiences prefer good, 
clean fun to the goofy sexy stuff. 

New York American. 


. it is sure-fire stuff for universal 
appeal. Evening World. 


. . makes a smashing box-office success. 
Evening Post. 


... “The Rainbow Man” ought to 
color the box office with gold—and how! 
Daily News. 


. . « Eddie Dowling brought “The 
Rainbow Man” and Frankie Darro to 


Broadway and wowed them out of their 
seats. The Graphic. 


0. E. pene - Prec W. WEEKS. PRESENT 


EDDIE 
DOWLING. 


HIS FIRST TALKING-SINGING PRODUCTION 


{RAINBOW MAN 


WITH 


MARIAN NIXON FRANKIE DARRO 
SAM HARDY LLOYD INGRAHAM 


DIRECTED BY FRED NEWMEYER 


A SONO-ART PRODUCTION 





NOW PLAYING 


SELWYN 7ES4A3°& TWICE DAILY — 50c to $2.00 
Soon To Be Seen in All Paramount Theatres Throughout the Country 





